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THE  ALLEGED  FAILURE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Star :  — 

Sir, —  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ker's  letter  on  "  A  Moral  Crisis" 
contains  much  that  is  very  true  and  very  practical,  but  I 
can  easily  understand  that  it  may  be  inadequate  to  satisfy 
those  who  complain  of  the  "  Failure  of  Christianity." 
This  complaint,  however,  is  improperly  worded.  If  we 
had  a  remedy  for  the  cholera  that  had  never  been  known 
to  fail  in  any  instance  in  which  it  had  been  tested,  we 
could  hardly  call  it  a  failure ;  and  those  persons  whom 
Mr.  Ker  represents  as  filling  up  the  professing  church,  from 
a  variety  of  motives,  but  who  have  never  given  Christianity 
any  serious  consideration  or  seriously  attempted  to  practise 
it,  cannot  be  said  to  have  tested  it.  Christianity  consisting 
in  the  acceptance  and  practice  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  follows  that  as  it  advances  moral  evil  must  vanish. 
The  contrary  can  no  more  be  true  in  any  single  instance 
than  that  darkness  can  remain  where  light  advances.  Christ 
acknowledges  as  his  disciples,  not  those  who  call  him  Lord, 
but  those  who  do  his  commandments.  It  is  these  who  set 
forth  what  Christianity  can  do.  But  the  inquiry  is  raised, 
"  Why  has  not  the  Church  succeeded  by  this  time  in  mak- 
ing all  men  true  Christians?"  To  this  I  reply,  that  it  was 
and  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  carry  the  light  of  the 
gospel  int6  every  corner  of  the  earth,  and  to  labor  for  the 
conversion  to  Christ  of  every  living  being,  but  Scripture  does 
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not,  any  more  than  experience,  teach  that  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  world  would  be  the  result.  Those  who  sup- 
pose that  it  does,  base  their  belief  upon  the  predictions 
of  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  which  refer  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  Chrises  rule  over  them  as  such,  in  a  future 
dispensation  —  the  millennium.  These  prophecies  cannot 
relate  to  the  Church  in  which  there  is  "  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,"  and  whose  experience,  as  set  forth  by  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  was  to  be  so  different  from  the  Old  Testament 
descriptions  referred  to. 

What,  however,  so  many  people  are  laboring  for  is  not  the 
establishment  of  universal  righteousness,  but  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  pride, 
envy,  emulation,  and  malice,  without  being  inconvenienced 
with  the  grosser  forms  of  evil.  Now,  this  is  a  condition  of 
things  for  the  establishment  of  which  God  has  not  provided 
any  scheme  ;  and,  I  may  further  say,  that  he  is  not  going  to 
provide  any.  It  is  a  divine  ordinance  that  where  evil  exists 
at  all  it  shall  assume  a  variety  of  forms,  which  come  into  col- 
lision with  one  another  and  hold  one  another  in  check ;  and 
this,  together  with  the  consequences  of  sin  upon  the  actor, 
ensures  a  condition  of  things  in  which  in  no  single  instance 
can  any  transgression  of  God's  laws  take  place  without 
causing  suffering  in  some  form — possibly  to  others,  certainly 
to  the  transgressor.  I  am  not  indeed  referring  to  final  retri- 
bution, but  to  our  experience  in  this  life.  This  is  a  merciful 
provision,  for  if  men  could  sin  with  impunity  a  condition  of 
moral  evil  would  prevail,  such  as  at  present  we  can  hardly 
conceive  of.  Now  it  is  to  those  who  are  thus  conscious  of 
sin  and  consequent  suffering  that  Jesus  Christ  appeals  :  "  O 
Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself ;  but  in  me  is  thine  help." 
Now,  let  the  individual  put  Christ's  claims  to  the  test.  It 
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is  what  Christ  wants  ("  prove  me  now  "),  and  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  in  what  sense  He  proves  a  "  failure." 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  SPARSHOTT. 

Montreal,  July  12,  1885. 


GEORGE  IV  AND  BISHOP  SUMNER. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Hampshire  Chronicle  :  — 

Sir,  — The  account  published  last  week  in  the  Chronicle 
from  The  Journal  of  Mary  Frampton  of  that  memorable 
instance  of  Bishop  Sumner's  faithfulness,  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment of  duty,  to  George  IV,  is  in  the  latter  part  so  inaccu- 
rate and  defective  that  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  inserting 
this  week  the  following  true  narrative  of  the  event  from 
Archdeacon  Sumner's  admirable  biography  of  his  revered 
father.  As  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  whole  account 
from  the  Bishop  himself,  I  feel  it  due  to  him  immediately  to 
correct  this  inaccurate  record  of  an  incident  which  was  so 
happy  in  its  issue  and  so  honorable  both  to  the  Bishop  and 
to  his  Sovereign.  Yours  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  CARUS. 

Bournemouth,  October  20. 

Extract  from  "The  Life  of  Bishop  Sumner,"  p.  78. 

"  One  story  in  connection  with  his  duties  at  the  Chapel  is 
so  highly  creditable  to  George  IV,  as  well  as  to  his  chaplain, 
that  it  must  be  recorded.    It  happened  one  Sunday  that  the 
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King  was  desirous  of  receiving  the  Holy  Communion.  He 
was  usually  in  the  habit  of  receiving  it  alone  and  fasting  at 
ten  o'clock,  but  on  this  particular  occasion  he  wished  to  have 
the  service  an  hour  earlier,  and  accordingly  desired  his  chap- 
lain should  be  in  readiness  at  nine  o'clock.  The  King  was 
punctual  to  the  time  appointed,  but  no  chaplain  was  there. 
An  hour  passed  away,  and  still  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  appear. 
The  King  grew  impatient,  and  on  inquiry  ascertained  that 
the  servant  to  whom  the  message  had  been  entrusted  had 
entirely  forgotten  to  deliver  it.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  King  at  once  dismissed  him  from  his  service.  When 
the  chaplain  arrived  at  the  usual  hour,  unconscious  of  any- 
thing out  of  the  way  having  occurred,  he  found  the  whole 
court  in  dismay.  The  King  was  in  a  violent  passion,  and 
unable  to  control  himself.  Mr.  Sumner  at  once  went  into 
the  royal  presence,  and  on  the  King  expressing  a  wish  to 
receive  the  Holy  Communion,  told  him  plainly  that  he  did 
not  seem  at  that  time  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  it ;  that  he 
must  learn  to  restrain  his  passion ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be 
in  charity  with  all  men,  and  that  he  must  show  by  his  for- 
giveness of  the  servant  whom  he  had  dismissed  that  such 
was  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  time.  The  King  took  the 
rebuke  in  good  part,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  at  what  had 
occurred,  and  Mr.  Sumner  then  further  said  that  if  he  had 
really  forgiven  the  servant,  and  bore  no  enmity  against  him, 
his  Majesty  ought  to  reinstate  him  in  his  service,  which 
would  afford  a  proof  to  all  of  his  real  regret  at  what  had 
taken  place.  At  this  stage  Mr.  Sumner  requested  the 
King's  permission  to  retire,  to  enable  his  Majesty  quietly  to 
think  over  the  whole  matter.  Accordingly  the  King  was 
left  alone  for  a  short  time,  and  when  his  chaplain  was  re- 
admitted into  his  presence  the  King  told  him  that  he  would 
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grant  the  request  which  had  been  made,  and  that  the  ser- 
vant should  be  restored  to  his  former  place.  Emboldened 
by  his  success,  Mr.  Sumner  urged  one  further  point,  that  the 
King  should  not  receive  the  Holy  Communion  alone,  but 
with  the  rest  of  the  household  after  the  service.  For  some 
time  the  king  demurred  to  this,  but  at  last  consented,  and 
knelt  at  the  Holy  Table  with  his  household,  the  servant  who 
had  been  at  fault  being  included  in  the  number  of  the  com- 
municants. It  is  only  right  to  add  that  some  time  afterward 
the  King,  with  much  heartiness,  thanked  the  chaplain  for  the 
line  which  he  had  taken  in  the  whole  matter." 


CASUAL  REFLECTIONS  UPON 
COMMON  TOPICS. 


Education  shapes  and  beautifies  genius,  but  does  not 
change  its  nature  or  increase  its  volume,  any  more  than 
molding,  carving,  and  engraving  change  the  nature  or  in- 
crease the  volume  of  the  material  upon  which  such  opera- 
tions are  performed.  Moreover,  while  genius  gains  much 
by  a  severe  technical  training,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is 
generally  some  loss.  Dr.  Blair  seems  to  have  thought  so 
with  regard  to  the  orator,  and  Macaulay  with  regard  to  the 
poet.  Had  Shakspeare  and  Bunyan  been  cultivated  men  (I 
do  not  mean  to  say  they  were  wholly  uncultivated),  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  have  been  much  less  popular  ; 
their  writings  would  not  have  contained  so  many  glaring 
defects  nor  so  much  pathos  and  dramatic  force. 

Having  attended  the  theatre  occasionally  during  four  sea- 
sons, for  the  special  object  of  ascertaining  its  character  and 
influence,  I  am  unable  to  exclude  the  drama  and  the  opera 
from  the  list  of  legitimate  sources  of  recreation,  though  I 
believe  them  to  be  of  a  more  intoxicating  character  than 
some  amusements,  and  therefore  more  dangerous.  I  ap- 
prove of  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving :  — 

"  In  answer  to  your  letter  I  can  only  say  that  I  hold  the  theatre  to  be 
a  place  of  recreation  for  sober-minded  and  intelligent  people.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  divorce  between  Christianity  and  honest 
recreation,  or  that  it  behooves  a  Christian  to  forswear  the  theatre  be- 
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cause  there  may  be  some  plays  that  seem  to  him  to  be  open  to  objection. 
The  best  commentary  on  the  point  is  furnished  by  Martin  Luther,  who 
says,  '  Christians  should  not  entirely  flee  from  comedies  because  now 
and  then  there  are  coarse  matters  in  them;  for  the  same  reason  we 
might  cease  to  read  the  Bible.'  No  intelligent  man  I  have  ever  heard 
of  ever  contended  that  it  is  wrong  to  read  any  novels  because  some 
fiction  is  reprehensible.  A  proper  appreciation  of  the  stage,  as  of 
character,  is  acquired  by  the  experience  which  teaches  us  to  dis- 
criminate." 

Perhaps  the  most  objectionable  things  I  have  seen  on  the 
stage  are  transgressions  of  the  third  commandment  and 
putting  little  children  through  religious  exercises.  I  divide 
plays  into  three  classes  —  those  morally  bad  (I  think  they 
seldom  appear  in  the  leading  theatres),  the  neutral,  and  the 
wholesome  and  instructive.  Some  plays  which  the  papers 
have  considered  questionable  I  considered  good,  because 
they  portrayed  in  vivid  colors  the  bitter  consequences  of 
sin.  As  to  the  ballet,  except  that  I  object  to  the  perform- 
ances on  the  toes,  which  I  think  must  be  painful,  I  am  per- 
sonally pleased  with  it,  but  I  cannot  speak  confidently  as  to 
what  its  general  effect  is  likely  to  be.  One,  writing  in  its 
defence,  quotes  the  passage,  "To  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure."  Unfortunately,  a  good  many  theatregoers  do  not 
come  within  this  description.  I  have  seen  a  New  York 
despatch,  giving  the  judgments  of  five  clergymen  on  a  ballet 
performance  which  they  attended.  One  of  them  was  very 
decided  in  his  testimony  against  it,  and  the  other  four  spoke 
favorably  of  it,  one  of  them  observing,  "  It  was  very  beauti- 
ful," and  another,  that  it  was  "  a  very  beautiful  entertain- 
ment in  every  way."  I  do  not,  however,  recommend  people 
to  attend  the  theatre  any  more  than  I  do  to  read  novels  or 
to  use  intoxicating  drinks.  All  these  things  are  indulged  in 
to  great  excess ;  and  of  those  who  attend  the  theatre,  I  am 
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afraid  but  few  look  for  that  instruction  which  they  might 
find.  In  making  this  report,  I  should,  I  think,  be  wanting 
in  candor,  if  I  did  not  say  that  of  the  many  whose  perform- 
ances I  have  witnessed  there  are  some  who  have  left  upon 
the  mind  nothing  but  the  most  pleasing  recollections.  Mr. 
Irving's  personation  of  Louis  XI,  in  Montreal,  was  a  truly 
remarkable  performance,  and  some  of  the  acting  of  Mile. 
Rh£a  (whom  I  have  seen  in  six  plays)  I  have  thought 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  highest  achievements  of  art.  Very 
little  inferior  I  have  considered  some  of  Miss  Mary  Ander- 
son's work. 

If  I  were  asked  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  wretched 
doggerel  that  was  ever  palmed  off  upon  the  world  for 
poetry,  I  should  refer  to  a  portion  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 
Ah,  Shakspeare  !  you  never  dreamt  that  you  were  to  become 
one  of  the  demigods  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  or  I  think 
you  would  have  put  some  of  your  workmanship  into  a  little 
better  shape  before  handing  it  down  to  posterity. 

One  of  the  most  successful  financiers  of  this  money- 
making  age  considers  that  if  one  can  only  keep  clear  of 
debt,  discharge  all  current  obligations,  and  die,  leaving 
sufficient  to  bury  him,  that  should  be  considered  satis- 
factory. To  the  many  dependent  upon  him  he  regards 
himself  simply  as  a  channel  of  God's  goodness,  which  will 
flow  on  after  his  decease  just  as  now. 

Patti's  chat  with  a  representative  of  The  Boston  Herald 
makes  rather  interesting  reading,  and  shows  that  the  great 
artist  has  some  mind,  and  is  not  all  sound.  The  picture 
presented,  however,  is  that  of  a  butterfly  sporting  in  the 
summer  sun. 
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It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  man  should  himself  escape 
bankruptcy ;  it  is  also  desirable  that  he  should  avoid  con- 
tributing to  the  bankruptcy  of  others.  But  it  often  happens 
that  a  man  pushes  another  into  a  ditch,  and  then,  as  he 
walks  on,  observes,  "  What  a  dirty  fellow  that  is  !  Look  at 
me.    No  dirt  on  my  clothes  !  " 

What  is  the  difference  between  idolatry  —  an  unlawful 
thing  —  and  that  respect  which  is  due  to  those  who  have 
rendered  important  services  to  the  community.  The 
latter  degenerates  into  idolatry  when  it  comes  to  be 
such  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  concede  to  all  who  are 
equally  worthy  of  it.  In  the  church  at  Corinth,  Paul, 
Peter,  and  Apollos  were  all  worthy  of  respect ;  but  to 
make  a  demigod  of  one  of  them  the  claims  of  the  other 
two  had  to  be  ignored.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
idolatry,  besides  being  sin  against  God,  is  fraught  with 
injustice  to  our  neighbor.  It  is,  moreover,  cruel  in  its 
reflective  effect  upon  ourselves,  as  the  absorption  of  the 
mind  with  some  particular  person  or  thing  renders  us 
incapable  of  paying  due  regard  to  others,  and  shuts  off  the 
goodness  of  God  which  would  otherwise  flow  to  us  through 
them. 

In  my  opinion  the  Canadian  winter  is  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  in  creation,  while  the  summer  is  but  little  inferior 
to  the  winter.  What,  however,  Canadians  should  bear  in 
mind  is  that  while  they  have  a  magnificent  country  they  are 
only  a  little  people.  But  the  vanity  of  a  great  many  of 
them  is  unbounded.  This  was  illustrated  in  connection 
with  the  recent  insurrection  in  the  Northwest,  in  suppressing 
which  we  were  assured  the  Canadian  volunteers  fought  like 
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regular  British  soldiers,  though  on  every  occasion  on  which 
without  General  Middleton  they  attacked  the  Indians  they 
were  successfully  repulsed. 

Since  writing  the  last  paragraph  I  have  seen  an  interesting 
article  on  Canada,  by  Principal  Grant,  of  Kingston,  Ontario, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  Our  essayists  give 
us  from  time  to  time  long  lists  of  Canadian  writers,  but 
none  the  less  is  it  true  that  we  have  not  a  poet,  historian, 
orator,  theologian,  philosopher,  literary  man,  or  man  of 
science  who  stands  in  the  first  rank."  The  article  indicates 
how  a  foundation  is  being  laid  for  a  great  literary  and  scien- 
tific as  well  as  great  commercial  future.  In  justice  to  the 
Canadians  it  should  be  observed  that  they  do  not  retain 
all  the  good  men  they  rear. 

Americans  don't  believe  in  princes  and  princesses ;  they 
don't  believe  these  people  to  be  different  from  others. 
Yet  no  sooner  was  it  announced  that  Miss  Folsom  was 
to  become  the  wife  of  President  Cleveland  than  she  became 
the  sum  of  every  excellence,  and  one  correspondent  in 
Paris,  who  had  seen  her  there,  cabled  across  that  she 
stepped  like  a  queen.  It  is  not  to  me  apparent  of  what 
value  it  is  to  be  able  to  step  like  a  queen,  unless  a  queen 
can  walk  better  than  other  women. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  know  how  mighty  was  the  intellect 
of  George  Eliot,  so  much  deified  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, he  has  only  to  compare  her  essays  with  those  of 
Macaulay —  similar  writings  on  similar  subjects. 

I  have  not  been  surprised  at  intelligent  young  men 
(students),  whom  I  have  met  with   on  this,  continent, 
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expressing  their  surprise  at  Mr.  Spurgeon's  popularity,  not 
being  able  to  account  for  it  from  his  published  sermons.  I 
have  told  them  that  I  had  no  doubt  it  arose  largely  from  his 
magnificent  delivery,  and  that  there  was  perhaps  hardly 
another  person  who  had  so  fine  a  voice  for  public  speaking. 
It  would  be  as  impossible  to  describe  Mr.  Spurgeon's  voice 
as  it  would  be  to  describe  Nilsson's  or  Albani's.  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  has  not  an  analytical  mind  and  he  is  not  a  very  good 
reasoner,  as  he  has,  I  believe,  admitted,  and,  whilst  he 
exhibits  great  originality  of  style  and  method,  there  is  not 
much  originality  of  thought  or  matter.  Popular  exposition 
and  application  are  his  forte,  and,  whilst  his  sermons  have 
had  a  very  large  circulation  and  have  been  of  great  service 
amongst  the  common  people,  his  influence  with  religious 
teachers  I  believe  to  be  small  as  compared  with  that  of  some 
I  could  name.  Great  as  a  preacher,  and  as  an  expositor  of 
isolated  texts,  he  has  never  exhibited  any  great  grasp  of 
Scripture,  and  cannot  rank  high  as  a  theologian.  His  order 
and  powers  of  mind  are  such  that  no  training  conceivable 
could  ever  have  made  him  a  good  mathematician  or  linguist. 
But  he  has  a  beautifully  clear  mind  —  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  methodical  —  and  has  great  decision  and  force  of 
character. 

Nothing  ever  reminded  me  so  much  of  Mr.  John  Darby's 
"  third  class  of  Christ's  sufferings  "  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
schemes ;  and  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  in  reply  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  radical  council  in  London  is  equally  true 
of  those  who  in  1866  supported  Mr.  Darby  when  his 
peculiar  views  were  under  discussion,  namely,  that  if  they 
had  emanated  from  a  person  less  eminent  it  is  probable  that 
hardly  one  of  them  would  have  given  them  a  moment's  con- 
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sideration.  Both  cases  illustrate  the  remark  of  an  English 
clergyman  in  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  him  —  that  "  all 
great  talents  are  dangerous,  both  to  those  who  possess  and 
to  those  who  admire  them." 

A  civil  engineer  from  England,  whose  acquaintance  I 
made  in  Montreal,  wrote  me  shortly  after  his  departure  : 
"The  feeling  that  strongly  impressed  me  in  my  brief  inter- 
course with  you  was  that  you  were  possessed  of  remarkably 
clear  perception  and  a  tutored  mind  admirably  adapted  to 
the  work  of  a  critic ;  but  I  could  not  discover  the  marrow 
and  fatness  of  religion  —  tenderness  and  love  —  in  your 
conversation,  so  I  did  not  get  as  near  to  you  as  I  should 
have  liked  to  be  to  a  brother  Christian."  I  am  sorry  I  am 
so  deficient  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world,  ten- 
derness and  love  ;  but  when  the  world  is  so  full  of  lies,  false 
doctrines,  false  gods,  and  other  abominations,  one  who 
would  be  faithful  in  his  criticism  of  men  and  manners  must, 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  observed,  often  appear  as  if  he  were 
"  every  man's  adversary." 

A  Boston  paper,  referring  to  the  attitude  of  certain  Con- 
gregational ministers,  says  :  "  To  set  the  dial  of  the  denom- 
ination back  would  seem  pitiable,  if  it  it  were  not  something 
too  ridiculous  to  be  entertained.  The  breeze  does  not  blow 
that  way,  and  there  is  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  faith  in  it." 
Possibly  the  ministers  referred  to  are  bound  for  the  Celestial 
City,  and  the  idea  that  the  breeze  or  the  tide  will  carry  them 
in  that  direction  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  seriously  entertained; 
and  the  faith  that  wouldn't  fetch  a  dollar  may  yet  be  of  some 
value  when  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  sold  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver.    Query  :  How  much  of  the  knowledge  of 
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God  is  worth  a  million  dollars,  so  that  he  who  possesses  it 
may  be  said  to  be  as  well  off  as  a  millionaire  ?  The  person 
who  talks  about  "a  dollar's  worth  of  faith"  should  be  able 
to  answer  that  question. 

When  American  newspaper  writers  exhibit  so  much 
solicitude  that  Englishmen  should  always  speak  like  culti- 
vated gentlemen  (as  they  do  when  treating  of  their  defects, 
real  or  imaginary,  of  pronunciation),  I  am  curious  to  know 
why  they  permit  their  own  public  men  to  persist  in  using 
will  for  shall  and  would  for  should  in  the  first  person  to 
express  futurity  merely  and  not  intention.  This  error  is  so 
common  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  to  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  American  authorities  differ  from  Eng- 
lish grammarians  on  this  point,  and  that  the  Canadians 
prefer  to  follow  the  former,  but  paragraphs  336  to  344  in 
Bullions'  grammar  showed  me  this  was  not  the  case.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  says  he  found  General  Grant  all  astray  in 
this  matter,  but  he  could  hardly  have  been  very  observant 
if  he  went  away  with  the  impression  that  the  General  was  an 
exception. 

Recently,  in  a  small  town  ten  miles  from  Boston,  I  was 
charged  thirteen  cents  for  a  bottle  of  ginger  ale,  prohibition 
being  in  force  there.  In  other  small  places,  which  I  visited 
about  the  same  time,  I  obtained  a  glass  of  good  ale  for  five 
cents.  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  one  of  these 
eloquent  total-abstinence  lecturers  as  to  the  occasion  on 
which  I  "  wasted  "  most  money. 

A  good  war  serves  to  subdue  the  passions  of  men,  and  to 
bring  their  minds  into  a  condition  in  which  they  may  be 
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reached  by  reason ;  but  the  same  result  may  be  obtained 
by  the  more  scriptural  and  less  costly  means  of  fasting  and 
prayer. 

Last  year  I  read  the  life  and  letters  of  George  Eliot,  and 
this  year  I  have  read,  with  equal  interest,  the  recently  pub- 
lished letters  of  Miss  Frances  Havergal.  A  comparison  of 
the  respective  experiences  of  these  two  gifted  women  — 
whose  sentiments  and  attitude  at  an  early  period  of  their 
lives  were  so  similar  —  is  very  instructive. 

I  have  gone  through  all  Shakspeare's  amatory  poems,  just 
to  see  what  kind  of  flowers  are  blooming  in  that  garden.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  these  writings  are  characterized  by  any 
false  delicacy  (Shakspeare  was  not  accustomed  to  err  in 
that  direction),  nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  wanting  in 
delicacy ;  or  that  they  are  always  true  to  nature  ;  or  that  one 
is  likely  to  get  much  good  from  them.  The  Rape  of  Lucrece 
is  a  curious  work.  The  first  stanza  is  a  good  opening,  and 
I  judge  that  if  the  story  had  been  told  in  about  fifty  stanzas 
—  instead  of  more  than  three  hundred  —  after  the  manner 
of  the  first  and  third,  the  result  might  have  been  creditable. 
But  the  cool,  philosophical  manner  in  which  the  work  is 
written,  together  with  the  inclusion  of  so  much  extraneous 
matter  and  so  many  improbable  reflections  (where,  above 
all,  brevity  was  essential  to  a  truthful  representation),  make 
the  whole  supremely  absurd.  Again  and  again  one  is  apt 
to  imagine  that  the  writer  had  forgotten  what  he  set  out  to 
write  about.  With  how  much  greater  skill  does  Mrs. 
Hemans  handle  another  affecting  story  in  Roman  History  in 
her  Widow  of  Crescentius!  In  the  sonnets  the  verse  is  very 
good,  but  what  is  expressed  in  them  could  hardly  be  poorer 
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or  spread  out  further.  Venus  and  Adonis  is  decidedly  the 
best  of  this  class  of  Shakspeare's  writings,  but  the  subject  is 
not  elevating,  and  one  can  imagine  the  execration  that  would 
be  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  unhappy  author  who  should 
venture  to  write  and  publish  such  a  work  now.  These 
writings  prove  the  justice  of  Dr.  Johnson's  remark,  that 
Shakspeare  "  sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so 
much  more  careful  to  please  than  to  instruct  that  he  seems 
to  write  without  any  moral  purpose." 

With  regard  to  what  protectionists  say  about  the  "  pauper 
labor  of  Europe,"  I  may  observe  that  after  Mr.  Burt,  the 
English  m.p.,  had  been  in  the  United  States  inspecting  the 
condition  of  the  workingmen,  he  told  a  reporter  in  Mon- 
treal that  he  thought  it  was  a  little  better  than  that  of  the 
workingmen  in  England,  but  not  much.  That,  moreover, 
is  my  own  impression.  Judging  from  what  the  newspapers 
have  so  many  times  told  us  of  the  miners  in  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Blaine's  model  protection  State),  I  should  say  that 
miners  in  England  are  much  better  off. 

In  going  to  hear  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  preach  at  Cambridge, 
in  November,  I  had  one  of  several  illustrations  I  have  met 
with  of  the  importance  of  taking  things  coolly,  when  attend- 
ing crowded  churches  or  places  of  entertainment.  As  there 
were  some  standing  when  I  arrived  at  the  church,  I  did  not 
trouble  about  a  seat,  but  at  once  took  up  a  good  standing 
position  at  the  end  of  the  church.  Just  after  the  service 
commenced,  I  was  invited  to  take  a  chair  immediately  under 
the  choir  and  opposite  the  pulpit.  I  once  went  to  hear 
Dean  Stanley  preach  at  Winchester  Cathedral.  When  I 
arrived,  twenty  minutes  late,  there  were  perhaps  a  hundred 
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people  standing.  I  stood  just  inside  the  west  end  entrance 
to  the  choir,  in  which"  the  service  was  being  held,  and  when 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  went  up  to  the  pulpit,  I  followed 
him,  thinking  to  get  a  seat  on  some  step.  Not  succeeding 
in  this,  I  stood  in  rather  a  conspicuous  place  in  front  of  the 
pulpit,  till  the  preacher  commenced  his  sermon,  when,  look- 
ing round,  I  saw  the  Dean  of  Winchester  (Bramston)  beck- 
oning me  to  occupy  one  of  the  official  chairs  which  was 
vacant  at  his  side.  Mr.  Moody's  subject  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  was  the  New  Birth,  of  which  I  considered  he 
gave  a  very  good  account.  Speaking  of  culture  and  regen- 
eration, he  compared  the  former  to  the  plowing  of  the 
land,  —  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  —  harrowing,  etc.,  and 
regeneration  to  the  putting  in  of  the  seed.  He  undertook 
to  say  that  the  members  of  his  congregation  had  made  as 
many  good  resolutions  as  two  horses  could  draw,  if  they 
were  written  out  on  paper. 

What  we  sow  to-day  we  reap  to-morrow.  We  need  not 
be  afraid  of  reaping  thistles  to-morrow  if  we  are  sowing 
wheat  to-day ;  nor  need  we  trouble  ourselves  as  to  how  this 
or  that  undertaking  will  turn  out  if  we  are  only  careful  as  to 
how  and  what  we  turn  in. 

According  to  Mr.  Huxley,  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of 
the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection  should  not  be 
accepted  "  so  long  as  all  the  animals  and  plants  certainly 
produced  by  selective  breeding  from  a  common  stock  are 
fertile  and  their  progeny  are  fertile  with  one  another.''  It 
is  not  the  ten  thousand  steps  from  the  lowest  form  of  animal- 
life  to  man  that  stagger  the  evolutionists  (they  can  clear 
them  at  one  bound)  :  it  is  that  one,  first  step  which  Mr. 
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Huxley  says  must  be  taken  before  his  acceptance  of  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  can  be  more  than  provisional.  If  a 
man  could  only  fly  a  hundred  yards,  there  would  be  some 
prospect  of  his  flying  a  hundred  miles  —  like  a  carrier- 
pigeon  —  but  it  is  the  shorter  distance  that  confounds  him 
just  now. 

I  see  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  speaking  of  preaching  —  ex- 
tempore preaching,  the  reading  of  sermons,  etc.  I  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  myself,  and  I  believe  the 
best  kind  of  speaking  takes  place  when  the  speaker  has  in 
his  mind  beforehand  what  he  is  going  to  say,  but  does  not  give 
his  thoughts  their  final  shape  until  he  is  before  his  audience 
and  un'der  its  influence.  I  consider  that  public  speaking 
should  be,  not  only  the  utterance  of  the  speaker's  own  sen- 
timents, but  the  expression  of  his  ideas  and  emotions  at  the 
time  of  speaking.  I  have,  however,  sometimes  known  written 
discourses  to  be  delivered  with  remarkable  power  and 
effect. 

From  various  newspaper  articles  and  letters,  from  reports 
of  sermons,  and  from  private  conversation,  I  find  that  great 
confusion  exists  in  the  minds  of  a  vast  number  of  people 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  changes  made  by  the  New  Tes- 
tament revisers.  They  have  been  credited  with  abolishing 
hell,  damnation,  and  everlasting  punishment,  and  one  min- 
ister says  they  have  left  out  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
because  they  have  omitted  one  of  the  testimonies  to  it,  the 
spurious  nature  of  which  was  one  of  the  first  things  I  learnt 
in  reference  to  the  Bible,  when  I  was  about  fifteen.  The 
revisers  have  swept  away  some  confusion  in  the  translation 
of  particular  words,  and  they  have  left  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
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ture  on  the  future  life  precisely  what  it  is  in  the  Authorized 
Version.  They  have  distinguished  between  hades,  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  or  the  unseen  world,  and  gehenna,  to  which 
the  wicked  will  be  consigned  ;  but  both  are  in  their  version. 
Gehenna  occurs  twelve  times  in  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
the  revisers  have  rendered  it  "  hell  "  in  every  instance,  other 
than  which  they  could  not  well  do,  as  there  is  no  other 
equivalent  in  English.  Hades  has  no  equivalent,  so  they 
have  made  it  an  English  word.  In  like  manner  they  have 
distinguished  between  krima  and  katakrima  (judgment  and 
judgment  against,  or  condemnation)  and  their  correspond- 
ing verbs.  And  as,  to  be  uniform,  they  had  to  choose  be- 
tween synonyms,  condemnation  and  damnation,  they  have 
dropped  the  latter.  Strictly,  neither  of  these  English  terms 
signifies  punishment  (though  I  see  Webster  says  damnation 
had  such  a  meaning),  but  sentence  to  punishment ;  that  is 
the  meaning  of  katakrima  —  never  the  punishment  itself. 
Further,  eternal  and  everlasting,  likewise,  are  equivalents. 
Both  are  used  in  a  limited  sense  sometimes,  in  Scripture  and 
also  commonly  ;  and  if  from  this  some  one  should  reason  that 
the  happiness  of  the  saved  will  be  terminable,  experience 
suggests  that  discussion  with  him  would  be  of  little  avail. 

Any  one  hearing  Mr.  Beecher  lecture  now  might  very 
reasonably  inquire  what  his  reputation  has  been  based  upon. 
But  it  is  evident  at  times  that  he  can  be  eloquent,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  was  so  in  his  younger  days.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, wonder  at  his  having  been  asked  to  "  speak  up  "  when 
he  was  in  England.  There  are  two  errors  into  which 
public  speakers,  especially  preachers,  sometimes  fall.  Young 
ones  are  apt  to  strain  after  rhetorical  effect  without  much 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  ideas.    Older  ones,  having  learned 
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the  folly  of  this,  are  more  careful  as  to  the  ideas  which  they 
express,  but  are  liable  to  become  slovenly  in  their  delivery, 
especially  if  their  reputation  has  become  established.  Dr. 
Cairns,  of  Edinburgh,  is  perhaps  the  finest  orator  I  have 
heard  on  this  continent,  and  he  is  a  splendid  example  of 
fidelity  in  detail.  When  I  heard  him  preach  in  Montreal, 
about  six  years  ago,  a  young  man  preaching  his  first  sermon 
could  hardly  have  been  more  careful  of  his  style.  This  sort 
of  thing,  besides  being  beautiful  in  itself,  has  a  good  effect 
upon  the  audience,  showing  that  the  preacher  respects  it. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  Congregational  minister,  who,  I 
have  been  informed,  commenced  his  work  in  Manchester, 
England,  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
soon  had  the  largest  congregation  in  the  city,  went  in  for 
"  advanced  theology,"  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
brought  up  his  belief  to  a  solitary  truism,  which  he  expressed 
thus  :  "  I  know  that  it  is  right  to  do  right,  and  I  will  preach 
that."  When  a  commercial  firm  has  made  so  much  pro- 
gress as  to  bring  up  its  assets  to  an  empty  cash-box,  it  is 
about  time  to  take  a  few  steps  backwards.  I  am  unable  to 
see  anything  advanced  in  an  accumulation  of  negatives  and 
uncertainties. 

The  other  day  I  heard  of  a  skeptic  who  went  about 
(Boston,  I  think)  asking  Christians,  "  Does  Jesus  give  you 
power  over  sin?"  and  who  was  converted  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  first  who  gave  him  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  He  evidently  had  a  pretty  clear  apprehension 
of  what  is  the  great  curse  of  human  existence,  and  was  not 
disposed  to  put  his  trust  in  a  Saviour  who  could  deal  with 
other  things  but  not  with  that.    Only  let  a  man  get  his  heart 
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filled  up  with  Christ  — not  one  corner  unoccupied  by  Him 
—  and  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  walking  over  the  devil. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  I  had  an  interesting 
conversation  and  discussion  with  a  priest  (probably  of  Irish 
origin)  on  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Irish  question. 
The  Church,  he  said,  would  very  soon  be  disestablished  — 
"  swept  away,"  that  was  the  word.  Manning's  idea  that 
it  had  better  remain  as  a  barrier  against  infidelity  was  mere 
sentiment.  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  would  have 
their  separate  parliaments,  and  then  the  Irish  people  would 
settle  the  land  question  for  themselves.  I  have  -  had  no 
doubt  all  along  that  the  latter  was  the  uppermost  thought  in 
the  Irish  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  those  Americans  who 
supported  Mr.  Gladstone's  measures  ;  but,  as  I  replied  to  the 
priest,  any  attempt  to  settle  the  land  question  by  an  Irish 
parliament  would  result  in  civil  war,  whilst  what  is  decided 
upon  by  the  imperial  parliament  all  know  they  have  to  abide 
by.  I  listened  very  attentively  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's 
lecture  in  the  Boston  Theatre  for  an  intimation  of  what 
possible  advantage  (apart  from  the  land  question)  an  Irish 
parliament  is  to  be  to  the  Irish  people,  but  in  vain.  The 
problem  how  to  make  poor  people  rich,  or  well  off,  is  one 
that  confronts  legislators  and  philanthropists,  not  in  Ireland 
only,  but  all  over  the  world,  even  in  Pennsylvania.  Absentee 
landlordism  I  believe  to  be  a  great  curse,  and,  as  I  observed 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  just  before  he  took  office,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  this  abolished  by  any  reasonable 
means.  But  they  have  this  even  in  Canada,  where,  about 
four  years  ago,  the  Western  Union  obtained  control  of  the 
telegraphs  (towards  the  construction  and  operation  of 
which  it  had  not  contributed  a  dollar)  and  has  since  appro- 
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priated  the  profits  beyond  a  stipulated  dividend  on  the 
capital  stock  —  reaping  where  it  did  not  sow  and  gathering 
where  it  did  not  scatter. 

I  have  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  Swedenborgianism,  but,  as  Swedenborg  has  been 
spoken  of  favorably  to  me  by  some  Christian  people,  who 
were  rather  surprised  at  my  describing  Swedenborgianism 
as  an  imposture  equally  with  Mormonism,  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  carefully  examine  and  read  a  great  deal  of  Swe- 
denborg's  work  on  Heave7i  and  Hell ;  and  my  judgment 
respecting  this  is,  that  it  is  beyond  criticism  and  beneath 
contempt. 

In  conversing  with  a  young  doctor  about  the  person  and 
work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  found  he  was  fully  alive  to 
the  error  of  supposing  that  the  Lord  took  part  with  fallen 
humanity  at  His  incarnation,  and  had  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  fact  that,  though  truly  a  man,  Jesus  was  a  new  crea- 
tion —  a  "  second  man  "  ;  but  he  could  not  understand  how  it 
was  impossible  that  the  Lord  should  sin,  like  Adam,  another 
perfect  man,  though  he  saw  clearly  enough  that  had  He 
sinned  all  who  had  trusted  in  Him,  or  should  trust  in  Him, 
for  salvation  would  be  lost.  Now,  if  the  Lord  had  been 
only  an  absolutely  perfect  man,  I  conceive  that  this  would 
be  a  reasonable  view.  But  His  interposition  on  our  behalf 
had  all  the  certainty,  all  the  strength,  and  all  the  value 
which  His  godhead  could  give  to  it. 

A  Boston  paper,  in  criticizing  an  English  actress,  observes, 
"  She  is  as  regally  and  as  gloriously  beautiful  as  ever,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  one  to  discuss  her  graces  of  person 
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without  resort  to  adjectives  of  praise  which  seem  indigenous 
to  the  soil  of  rhetorical  extravagance."  Without  questioning 
the  appropriateness  of  the  connection  between  the  "  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  I  would  suggest  that  female 
beauty  is  a  thing  to  be  silently  admired  rather  than 
discussed. 

Since  writing  the  last  paragraph,  I  have  seen  the  lady,  who 
is,  as  represented,  a  beautiful  woman,  and  evidently  goes 
through  her  performances  better  than  when  two  young 
ladies,  who  were  used  to  the  theatre,  were  describing  one  of 
her  performances,  which  they  had  attended  (in  Montreal) 
on  the  previous  evening,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  me  to 
remark,  "  Then  I  suppose  it  was  fifty  cents  for  the  lady's 
beauty,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  the  acting ;  "  to  which  they 
very  emphatically  replied,  that  the  acting  was  not  worth 
twenty-five  cents.  I  have  the  photograph  of  another  beauti- 
ful English  actress,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  photography  I  have  ever  seen  and  has  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  everybody  that  I  have  shown  it 
to.  I  observed,  over  the  supper-table,  a  short  time  ago, 
that  the  beautiful  proportions  and  expressions  which  the 
human  form  sometimes  assumes  naturally  suggest  the 
inquiry,  what  our  first  parents  must  have  been  like  when 
they  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  ere  sin  and 
disease  had  done  their  work.  Equally  do  they  suggest  the 
inquiry,  what  that  glory  must  be  of  which  every  beautiful 
thing  in  the  world  —  in  sight  or  sound,  in  nature  or  art  —  is 
but  an  emanation  :  — 

"  We  speak  of  the  realms  of  the  blest  — 
That  country  so  bright  and  so  fair; 
And  oft  are  its  glories  confessed, 
But  what  must  it  be  to  be  there  !  " 
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A  Boston  journal  affirms  that  Julius  Caesar  "  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived."  This  is  calculated 
to  make  us  feel  very  bad,  after  having  been  told  a  thousand 
times  what  wonderful  progress  we  and  our  ancestors  between 
us  —  but  especially  we  —  have  made  since  the  age  of  barbar- 
ism of  which  Julius  was  a  product. 

In  December  I  spent  some  hours  over  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Channing.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  emanations  of  a 
splendid  intellect,  and  their  moral  sentiments  are  very 
excellent.  The  essay  on  Napoleon  I  suppose  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  essays  in  the  English  language.  The  sermon  on 
Unitarianism  I  read  with  great  interest ;  and  what  I  have  to 
say  about  this  is  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  inter- 
pretation therein  laid  down  and  applied,  one  might  dis- 
prove almost  any  great  truth  that  is  revealed  in  Scripture. 
For  example,  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  state  that  Christ  died  for  the  world, 
for  every  man,  I  remember  reading  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Spur- 
geon's,  in  which,  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles 
referred  to,  it  was  maintained  and  apparently  proved  that 
Christ  died  for  the  elect  and  for  no  other  person  whatever. 
With  a  good  deal  that  Channing  says  about  the  use  of  our 
reason  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  I  agree,  but  I 
equally  agree  with  Alford  that  we  should  not  seek  to  evade 
the  difficulties  of  Scripture  by  forced  and  unnatural  inter- 
pretations ;  that  our  duty  is  "  fearlessly  to  recognize  these 
and  to  leave  them  as  fearlessly  unsolved,  if  no  honest  solu- 
tion can  be  found,"  while  we  await  further  light,  even 
though  this  may  not  come  "  till  the  day  when  all  things  shall 
be  known."  Channing  speaks  of  the  highest  and  most 
sacred  things  as  if  there  were  no  mystery  either  on  earth  or 
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in  heaven  —  nothing  we  could  not  explain  as  easily  as  we 
can  measure  the  mountains  or  scale  the  clouds.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  see  that  Channing  describes  Gibbon  as 
the  "  foe  and  insulter  "  of  Christianity  and  the  "  apostle  of 
unbelief."  I  have  carefully  read  Gibbon's  celebrated  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  chapters,  upon  which  some  base  such 
an  accusation,  and  consider  that  they  furnish  no  justification 
for  it.  I  believe  there  are  thousands  in  the  pulpit  to-day 
who  are  much  more  worthy  of  such  a  character  than  Gibbon 
was.  W.  H.  S. 


Boston,  1886. 
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THE  HEART'S  ASPIRATIONS. 

What  would'st  thou  be  ? 
A  bright  incarnation  of  melody, 
One  whose  soul  is  a  fairy  lute, 
Waking  such  tones  as  bid  all  be  mute, 
Breathing  such  notes  as  may  silence  woe, 
Pouring  such  strains  as  make  joy  o'erflow, 
Speaking  in  music  the  heart's  deep  emotion, 
Soothing  and  sweet  as  the  shell  of  the  ocean. 

Such  would  I  be, 
Like  a  fountain  of  music  pure  and  free. 

What  would'st  thou  be? 
A  living  blossom  of  poesy, 
A  soul  of  mingled  power  and  light 
Evoking  images  rare  and  bright, 
Fair  and  pure  as  an  angel's  dream, 
Touching  all  with  a  heavenly  gleam, 
And  royally  claiming  from  poet  throne 
Earth's  treasure  of  beauty  as  all  mine  own. 

Such  would  I  be  — 
My  childhood's  dream  in  reality  ! 

What  would'st  thou  be? 
A  wondrous  magnet  to  all  I  see, 
A  spirit  whose  power  may  touch  and  bind, 
With  unconscious  influence,  every  mind  ; 
Whose  presence  brings,  like  some  fabled  wand, 
The  love  which  a  monarch  may  not  command, 
As  the  spring  awakens  from  cold  repose 
The  bloomless  brier,  the  sweet  wild-rose. 

Such  would  I  be, 
With  the  love  of  all  to  encircle  me  ! 
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What  would'st  thou  be  ? 
A  blessing  to  every  one  near  to  me ; 
A  chalice  of  dew  to  the  weary  heart, 
A  sunbeam  of  joy,  bidding  sorrow  depart ; 
To  the  storm-tossed  vessel  a  beacon-light, 
A  nightingale  song  in  the  darkest  night, 
A  beckoning  hand  to  a  far-off  goal, 
An  angel  of  love  to  each  friendless  soul. 

Such  would  I  be. 
Oh,  that  such  happiness  were  for  me  ! 

What  would'st  thou  be  ? 
With  these  alone  were  no  rest  for  me. 
I  would  be  my  Saviour's  loving  child, 
With  a  heart  set  free  from  its  passions  wild, 
Rejoicing  in  Him  and  His  own  sweet  ways, 
An  echo  of  heaven's  unceasing  praise, 
A  mirror  here  of  His  light  and  love, 
And  a  polished  gem  in  His  crown  above. 

Such  would  I  be. 
Thine,  O  Saviour,  and  one  with  thee  ! 

—  F.  R.  HavergaL 


THE  STAGE. 

By  the  way,  I  must  tell  you  something  that  the  people 
are  saying  about  me,  because  my  manager  has  put  into  the 
papers  something  about  my  elegant  costumes.  You  will  ex- 
cuse me,  of  course,  for  telling  you  what  I  have  is  elegant,  but 
I  assure  you  it  is  the  truth  ;  and  I  am  speaking  just  now  as 
an  actor  or  an  actress  would  speak  of  their  stage  properties. 
For  example,  when  Mr.  Henry  Irving  or  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
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comes  to  this  country,  does  he  not  everywhere  advertise 
his  beautiful  scenery,  his  grand  mise  en  scene  ?  and  then  why 
should  not  I  allow  my  manager  to  say  something  about  my 
wardrobe  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  the  ladies  in  America,  and 
I  think  the  gentlemen  too,  like  to  see  a  lady  attired  in  beau- 
tiful costumes ;  and  it  is  quite  the  necessary  thing  to  do, 
when  one  is  playing  the  part  of  a  grand  lady,  as  a  countess 
or  a  duchess.  They  carry  themselves,  they  speak  and  act 
like  a  lady  ;  and  why  not  attire  one's  self  in  the  same  manner  ? 
I  do  not  want  the  public,  of  course,  to  criticize  my  acting 
by  the  gown  I  appear  in  —  that  would  be  too  absurd  —  but 
I  do  want  them  to  do  me  justice  in  whatever  manner  it  is 
due  me.  This  question  of  the  dresses  is  nowadays  getting 
to  be  an  important  factor  with  many  young  actresses.  This, 
I  think,  is  deplorable  :  indeed  quite  as  much  as  the  lack  of 
proper  costuming.  For  example,  there  are  two  ladies  who 
have  been  playing  in  New  York,  whose  managers  have  done 
something  quite  new  in  this  line.  I  do  not  wish  to  mention 
any  names  —  that  would  not  be  professional  etiquette  ;  but 
what  do  you  think  of  a  manager  who  announces  his  star  as 
appearing  the  second  week  in  the  same  play,  and  offering 
as  an  attraction  to  the  public,  in  addition  to  the  play,  the 
notice  that  the  lady  will  appear  in  an  entirely  new  set  of 
costumes  ?  Oh,  I  assure  you,  it  is  very  droll.  Ah,  well,  we 
must  not  be  too  unkind  to  these  managers  of  ours,  for  they 
have  much  to  cause  them  unhappiness ;  although  I  never 
can  understand  why  it  is  that  when  a  star  makes  a  great 
success,  the  public,  and  the  press  too,  as  a  rule,  applaud  the 
manager  :  it  is  the  manager  who  has  been  the  means  of  all 
the  success,  but  if  the  star  makes  a  failure,  oh,  then  it  is 
always  they  who  are  to  be  blamed.  There  is  another  thing 
that  to  me  is  incomprehensible  in  this  country  of  yours. 
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Why  do  you  always  judge  artists,  or,  rather,  why  do  you  so 
many  times  judge  them  by  their  moral  standing  instead  of 
by  their  artistic  merit  ?  The  public  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  private  life  of  an  artist.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mistaken 
in  what  I  am  saying.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  or  idea  to 
foster  immorality  in  any  form ;  but  I  do  think  that  an  artist 
should  not  be  too  hastily  condemned  by  the  public  who  go 
to  see  him  or  her  act.  It  is  not  their  private  life  that  the 
public  buys  a  ticket  to  see  :  it  is  the  character  they  personate 
in  the  theatre.  Here  again  the  actress  is  always  blamed, 
when  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  abso- 
lutely the  fault  of  the  manager  that  many  of  the  scandals 
connected  with  the  name  of  an  artist  are  made  known  to 
the  public.  I  have  many  times  heard  well-known  managers 
say,  regarding  some  such  scandal,  "We  will  make  use  of 
that  in  America,  because  the  American  people  like  that  sort 
of  thing."  Now,  believe  me,  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  do  approve  of  it  at  all,  and  yet,  why  is  it  that  they 
permit  great  errors  that  outrage  all  moral  sensibility  to  exist 
in  some  artists  and  not  in  others  ?  for  you  know  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  have  been  not  a  few  people  who  have  come  to 
this  country  during  the  past  few  years  of  whom  strange 
things  have  been  whispered,  and  yet  who  have  been  received 
by  that  circle  designated  as  the  best  society.  But  I  am  say- 
ing too  much  that  may  sound  like  criticizing  the  American 
people.  Believe  me,  I  do  not  intend  to  do  that.  I  have 
only,  as  I  have  said,  had  the  most  pleasant  experiences  with 
all  Americans  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting, 
and  there  are  many  here  in  your  country  whom  I  consider 
among  my  good  friends.  —  Rhea. 
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PROGRESSIVE  THEOLOGY. 

In  my  preaching  of  the  Word  I  took  special  notice  of 
this  one  thing  —  that  the  Lord  did  lead  me  to  begin  where 
His  Word  begins  with  sinners  —  that  is,  to  condemn  all  flesh, 
and  to  open  and  allege  that  the  curse  of  God  by  the  law 
doth  belong  to  and  lay  hold  on  all  men,  as  they  come  into 
the  world,  because  of  sin.  Afterward  the  Lord  came  in 
upon  my  soul  with  some  sure  peace  and  comfort  through 
Christ ;  for  He  did  give  me  many  sweet  discoveries  of  His 
blessed  grace  through  Him.  Wherefore  now  I  altered  my 
preaching ;  for  still  I  preached  what  I  saw  and  felt.  Now, 
therefore,  I  did  much  labor  to  hold  forth  Jesus  Christ  in  all 
His  offices,  relations,  and  benefits  unto  the  world ;  and  did 
strive  also  to  discover,  to  condemn,  and  remove  those  false 
supports  and  props  on  which  the  world  doth  lean,  and  by 
them  fall  and  perish.  —  Bunyan. 


CONSCIENCE  AND  NATURE. 

Oh  !  vainly  bright  is  Nature  in  the  course 

Of  him  who  flies  from  terror  or  remorse ; 

A  spell  is  round  him  which  obscures  her  bloom, 

And  dims  her  skies  with  shadows  of  the  tomb ; 

There  is  no  Paradise  on  earth  so  fair 

But  guilt  will  raise  avenging  phantoms  there  ! 

Yet  smiles  the  day  —  oh  !  not  for  mortal  tear 
Doth  Nature  deviate  from  her  calm  career ; 
Nor  is  the  earth  less  laughing  or  less  fair, 
Though  breaking  hearts  her  gladness  may  not  share. 
O'er  the  cold  urn  the  beam  of  summer  glows, 
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O'er  fields  of  blood  the  zephyr  freshly  blows ; 
Bright  shines  the  sun,  though  all  be  dark  below, 
And  skies  are  cloudless  o'er  a  world  of  woe, 
And  flowers  renewed  in  spring's  green  pathway  bloom, 
Alike  to  grace  the  banquet  and  the  tomb. 

—  Felicia  He  mans. 


